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This $27.00 “Quick Meal’ 
Gas Stove for $21.00 


| YOU CAN BUY IT ON THE CLUB PLAN | 
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$190 a Week : 


Applies as a 
Payment 
and sets the 
stove up 
ready for 
use. 


| A STOVE WITH MUCH TO RECOMMEND IT | 


—Built with triple walls. Inner and outer walls of steel, interlined 
with asbestos board. 


—Has large quick-heating oven with two extra shelves. 


—The “Quick-Meal whirling flame construction produces an intense 
heat, with minimum consumption of gas. 


—Corner tubes of steel prevent the stove from warping. 


.« 


Market and Sixth Streets 
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no interest, 
no club fees, 


no extras. 
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MACHINISTS’ CONVENTION. 

At the convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, held in Davenport, Iowa, 
which has just closed, many matters of impor- 
tance to the craft were considered. President 
O’Connell’s report shows that the organization 
has made substantial progress during the past 
two years. He states that while a number of 
strikes and lockouts have been encountered, still 
the organization is in excellent condition. 

According to President O’Connell’s report, 
members of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists have been on the firing line 730 days in 
the past two years. They have engaged in 152 
strikes, a majority of which have been won. They 
are now Striking at forty different points for in- 
creases in wages, reductions in the hours of labor, 
and better shop conditions. In two years the 
general office has paid in strike benefits the sum 
of $585,400.29, while contributions from the local 
lodges to pay non-beneficial members on strike 
have probably amounted to as much again. One 
hundred and ten new charters have been issued 
during the past two years, and today there are 
few points in the United States and Canada, 
where machinists are employed where lodges of 
the International Association of Machinists can- 
not be found. Since the last report made, 73 
great railroad corporations, and 80 contract con- 
cerns have signed agreements with this organi- 
zation, and its power has been so far-reaching 
that even Haiti, in Hawaii, has a firmly-estab- 
lished local union. In death benefits it has spent 
$93,325.00, and its local unions have paid, on a 
conservative estimate, $100,000 for sick benefits. 

The delegates attending the convention adopted 
resolutions declaring for a strike on the Harri- 


man railroads, unless the demands of the Fed- - 


eration of Shop Employees were recognized. 

The action was taken after a conference of the 
international presidents of organizations whose 
members will be affected by the controversy. At 
this meeting, President Franklin of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America, President Ryan, of the International As- 
sociation of Car Workers, President Kline, of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, and 
President Sullivan, of the Amalgamated Alliance 
of Sheet Metal Workers, all declared in favor of 
a strike. O’Connell of the machinists dissented. 

President O’Connell also recommended that 
changes be made in the laws concerning the fol- 
lowing: Increased dues and per capita tax; 
regulating hotel expenses of vice-presidents; sal- 
aries of special organizers; reducing cost of pub- 
lishing the “Monthly Journal”; placing “Journal” 
on subscription basis, so that advertising can be 
handled in accordance with laws of Post Office 
Department; annual retainer for general counsel; 
requiring 25 per cent of all members in good 
standing in the adoption of subjects submitted 
to referendum vote; election of grand lodge offi- 
cers on one day; old-age pensions; establishing a 
bonding or fidelity department; discontinuing 
holding conventions; organization of machinist 
helpers; universal reinstatement fee; admitting 
females to membership. 

The local lodge of Machinists, in an elaborate 
report by its law and legislation committee, se- 
verely criticises and condemns the Taylor “scien- 
tific? management system as applied to the trade, 
and recommends that the organization go on 
record as unalterably opposed to its introduction. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade unien in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal) ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Lesson of a Crime 


Murders and suicides, the results of social 
injustice, happen so frequently that we usually 
give them but a passing thought. It is only 
when the circumstances are more than ordi- 
narily horrible or sensational that comment 
seems called for. Such an occurrence took 
place in Rockland, Maine, where a poor devil 
of a laborer poisoned his three children and 
then committed suicide. He left letters be- 
hind him which show that he was driven to 
commit the act through contemplation of the 
life that seemed in store for- his little boy 
and his two little girls. 

Now it is not a question whether the man 
did wrong. It is useless to discuss that. The 
question for consideration is why should we 
tolerate a system that drives men to such 
desperation? There is nothing in the letters 
the poor wretch left behind to show that he 
had ever been given to understand that a 
better social order is possible and probable, 
even within the time he might have lived. In 
all probability he was one of the unfortunates 
who still do not know that men and women 
are striving to change conditions so that their 
children might look forward to a_ brighter 
future than the existing social system can 
offer. The chances are that if he had heard 
or read anything at all about any of the radi- 
cal movements it was one of the sneering 
references or deliberate misrepresentations in 
which too many daily papers habitually in- 
dulge. Some of the letters were addressed 
to his pastor and show him to have been a 
regular attendant at church. Had this pastor 
been one of those courageous ones who do 
not hesitate to point out that the institutions 
underlying the social system, which condemns 
men, women and children to suffering and 
starvation, exist contrary to the ethical prin- 
ciples on which all religions are founded, he 
might have been a means of giving this man 
new hope and courage. 

If the poor fellow had only been in touch 
with the progressive movements of the day; if 
he had only been given to understand how 
work is going on in which he might have 
helped, work that will free humanity from 
such a menace as he saw threatening his chil- 
dren; if he had understood that such reforms 
are coming rapidly enough to make it certain 
that his eldest child, a boy of six, might 
reasonably hope to enjoy its benefits before 
reaching manhood; if this knowledge had been 
imparted to him it is probable, if not certain, 
that he would not have succumbed to the de- 
spair which drove him to the commission of 
so horrible a crime. 

It is a terrible responsibility that is as- 
sumed by upholders of existing social injustice. 


LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN 
International Exchange. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Letter No. 11. 

Centuries ago the method used for exchange of 
surplus products among people of every com- 
munity was to trade one thing of value for an- 
other, thus establishing a barter. This mode of 
exchange was sufficient in those times, as there 
was no need of a circulating medium. 

But as civilization increased this interchange 
of commodities expanded to such an extent that 
instead of one neighbor exchanging his surplus 
products with that of another, an interchange was 
necessitated among communities, and so on until 
it was extended to nations. 

Thus it became necessary to substitute a repre- 
sentative of values, called money, for the things 
bartered. In order, however, for this foreign 
trade to have development it was necessary that 
we have something that our foreign neighbors 
wanted, and they something we wanted, and 
practically at the same time. 

We, in this country, ship our wheat, corn, 
cotton, etc., abroad, and receive from foreign 
countries their products. The commodities ex- 
ported are not always of the same value as those 
imported, and therefore result in a balance of 
trade. 

How is this balance of trade adjusted? 

As a representative of value has been estab- 
lished, called money, it would seem that those 
debts and claims between people of foreign 
countries, and our people, would be settled by the 
shipment of coin or bullion, and as gold is the 
(so-called) standard of value in nearly all the 
important countries of the world, it would seem 
to imply that gold would be shipped. This would 
be quite impracticable, and in some cases im- 
possible, and to avoid this a system of exchanging 
debts through the medium of commercial paper, 
which we call foreign bills of exchange, was 
adopted. Without resorting to statistics, one 
can hardly realize to what extent transactions 
between a large nation and foreign countries, are, 
directly or indirectly, made through the medium 
of this great system. During the year 1905— 
the nearest figures at nand—the value of the ex- 
ports of the United States amounted to $1,518,- 
500,000, and our imports $1,117,500,000, making a 
total of exports and imports of $2,636,000,000. 
Foreign bills of exchange are divided into two 
classes—commercial bills, which are drawn 
against commodities such as cotton, grain and 
other products, and _ bankers’ bills, which are 
drawn against the credits which result from the 
payment of these commercial bills, also against 
securities when these supplement the use of ex- 
change in settling foreign accounts. 

An example of how a foreign commercial bill of 
exchange is created and terminated may be illus- 
trated by a transaction in cotton. A merchant 
in Liverpool sends his agent at New Orleans an 
order for his product of the Southern States. 
The agent has the cotton delivered on board a 
steamer for shipment. In calculating the amount 
of the bill of exchange drawn against the com- 
modity the exporter takes into account: first, the 
cost of same, the insurance, the freight to Liver- 
pool, the charges at the port of New Orleans and 
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Liverpool, and the loss incurred by the difference 
between the gross and net weight of the bale. If 
I am correctly informed, the weight at New 
Orleans is figured including the covering, while 
at Liverpool only the contents of the bale are 
weighed, commissions, interest, and other minor 
items. The total of these is the cost of the cotton 
delivered at Liverpool, and the bill of exchange, 
which is drawn in duplicate, is then sold by the 
drawer. to his banker. 

When this has been negotiated the interest of 
the shipper in the transaction ends. The banker 
who purchased the bill.sends it to the Liverpool 
correspondent for collection. If drawn at sight, 
which, however, is not often done, the draft will 
be paid by the purchaser of the cotton, upon pres- 
entation, and if for a number of days, say sixty, 
the draft will be accepted and paid at maturity. 

The proceeds of the bill of exchange, after col- 
lection charges have been deducted, are held as 
credit in the Liverpool bank, to await the dis- 
position of the American banker who purchased 
it. 

Bankers’ bills of exchange are drawn in three 
classes—usually sixty days, demand or sight bills, 
and cable transfers, which latter call for immedi- 
ate payment. When gold is shipped from one 
nation to another it is considered an article of 
merchandise, and the bankers’ bills are drawn 
against this movement in the same manner as 
commercial bills would be drawn against ship- 
ments of commodities. 

Gold is the only commodity in the world the 
value of which is established by law. The price 
of gold, therefore, cannot be affected by abun- 
dance or scarcity—bear this in mind. It is only 
when bills of exchange on a certain country are 
so scarce that it is cheaper to ship gold or bullion, 
after paying all expenses such as freight, insur- 
ance and time consumed in the transmission of 
same, that foreign debts are liquidated in this 
manner. 

But suppose the export of gold in a certain 
country was prohibited, and let us say that this 
country is Russia. A Russian spinner has im- 
ported cotton and owes the cost of same in 
American gold to a merchant in the United 
States. He has sufficient rubles in paper money, 
but the exporter will not accept this in payment. 
What can he do to procure gold dollars for his 
paper money? He has two courses open—either 
to buy a bill of exchange on the United States 
from others who happen to have export commodi- 
ties to this country, and thus have a claim on a 
United States house, or to send these commodi- 
ties which will sell for American gold dollars, 
himself. 

(Continued next week.) 
ee 
APPEAL TO VOTERS. 

The California State Federation of Labor and 
San Francisco Labor Council have thoroughly in- 
vestigated the merits of the twenty-three pro- 
posed constitutional amendments submitted to 
the voters for adoption or rejection on October 
10, 1911, and hereby appeal to trade unionists and 
all citizens who have the welfare of the people 
of California at heart to vote yes on the following 
amendments: 

1.—Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 2, 
relative to the inspection, measurement, etc. 
(Permits State inspection of weights and meas- 
ures. Protects consuming public from short 
weights and measures.) Vote yes. 

4.—Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 8, 
relating to the rights of suffrage. (Woman suf- 
frage. Gives the ballot to women, a right they 
have long deserved.) Vote yes. 

7.—Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 22, 
relating to legislative powers and reserving to 
the people, etc. (Gives the people the Initiative 
and the Referendum, or the power to initiate 


‘legislative projects, and to finally decide on any 


legislative act.) Vote yes. 


8—Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 23, 
providing for the recall by the electors of public 
Officials. (Gives the people the right to recall 
elective officials, including judges.) Vote yes. 

10.—Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 32, 
relating to compensation for industrial accidents. 
(Empowers the Legislature to provide for com- 
pensation in all cases regardless of fault of either 
party, and without lawsuits. This is a protection 
for the worker and his family.) Vote yes. 

23.—Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 
50, relating to railroads and other transportation 
companies. (Empowers the Railroad Commis- 
sion to regulate rates of transportation and cor- 
rects adverse court decisions.) Vote yes. 

porte SSS eee 
THE HARRINGTON CASE. 
(By National Socialist Press.) 

“If the attorneys for the defense of the Mc- 
namaras are to be sent to jail for contempt of 
court for refusing to disclose the secrets of their 
clients or to give the details of their plans for 
the defense then we are ready to go,” said Clar- 
ence Darrow in Judge Walter Bordwell’s court 
when John R. Harrington was before the court 
on a citation for contempt in refusing to answer 
certain questions propounded him by the grand 
jury. 

Harrington is an attorney who has been help- 
ing prepare the case for the defense of the Mc- 
Namara brothers. The grand jury has made 
every effort to extract from Harrington some of 
the particulars of the defense, and the lawyer 
stood firm for the protection of his clients. He 
refused to answer several questions and gave as 
his reasons that he was sworn to protect his 
ciients and would do so at all hazards. 

“Before any honorable attorney would reveal 
the secrets of his clients he would rot in jail,” 
said Darrow; “if the court holds that we must 
go before the grand jury, at the call of the dis- 
trict attorney and reply to all questions asked us 
concerning our witnesses and our relations with 
them, then we might as well all go to jail right 
now and our clients be hanged.” 

The attorney vigorously attacked the grand 
jury, again charging them with bad faith and 
again declaring they had been sitting nearly a 
year under the direction of the district attorney 
and saying it was likely they would be inter- 
ested in the prosecutor’s welfare enough to get 
evidence favorable to the prosecution of the men 
whom they had indicted. He showed that the 
grand jury was prejudiced against all labor, and 
reviewed the cases where an abundance of evi- 
dence had been given to show that some of the 
grand jurors were the bitterest enemies of labor 
that had ever been gathered in one group any- 
where. Some of the grand jurors were actually 
in the employ of H. G. Otis and their highest 
desires were to see the McNamaras convicted. 

Judge Bordwell went to the defense of the 
grand jury, saying they should not be impugned 
but Darrow did not recede from his position 
and boldly defied the court to send the attorneys 
for the defense to jail. 

“No bona fide investigation was under way 
when Harrington was examined by the grand 
jury,” declared Darrow. “It was simply a move 
on the part of the prosecution and the grand 
jury to harass the defense and make it show its 
hand in this case.” 

“Do you mean to assume that the grand jury 
started the investigation to cause the defense to 
reveal its hand?” asked Judge Bordwell, leaning 
forward as his voice took a high angry pitch. 

“Yes, I believe that,” replied Darrow boldly, 
“and before any honorable attorney would re- 
veal the secrets of his clients he would rot in 
jail. If the court holds that we must go before 
the district attorney in the presence of the grand 
jury and answer all his questions then we might 
as well abandon our clients to their fate. We are 
ready for the jail cells in preference to that.” 
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When you're hunting that “new flat,” 
our Rent Bureau will take you out in 
one of our automobiles. Service free. 


The October Day marriage bell’s peal 
is upon the ear. We'll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 


furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 
it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”—surprise party, 
eh? 


The old-time Sterling “Credit Terms” 
will make easy the lining of the nest 
with the prettiest of “Sterling Quality” 
furnishings—anything and everything for 
the home. “Come to the Sterling.” 


Something down 
Something weekly 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 


Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 


Lecturer of Operative Technique 
College of 529 CASTRO STREET } 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street | 


Our Suits made to 


Measure at $25.00 ; 


are equal to any $30 suit bought elsewhere. Workman- ‘ 
ship and trimmings of the very highest standard and fit 4 
to perfection. All work made by Union Tailors. 4 


CLANCY, Classy Tailor 


OPP. 6TH STRET 992 MARKET ST. 
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MOTHER LOVE ABIDETH FOREVER. 
By Josepha Tolhurst. 

One day in our town a clergyman preached a 
sermon to a fashionable audience which drew up- 
on him for a while an amazed and an amused 
attention. It was in violent opposition toward 
allowing to women the privilege of expressing 
through the ballot their needs and wishes as to 
the conditions under which they shall live. He 
admitted the intrinsic right and justice of their 
claim to this, but opposed it on the ground of 
expediency, expressing the fear that if women 
were given increased opportunity they would neg- 
lect their homes and children, deploring also the 
growth of clubs and similar organizations. 

The good gentleman forgot, probably, that the 
numerous activities of his church, many and ad- 
mirable as they are, and some of them making 
for economic support—that these activities were 
carried on largely by women who in order to do 
so were “out of their homes.” 

Perhaps he had not noticed that the comfort 
and cleanliness of his home were made possible 
by the labors of women who in order to cook 
and clean were out of theirs. 

He did not know, probably, that his white and 
fragrant linen was kept so by the toil of laun- 
dresses who were “out of their homes” while 
their little ones were being taken care of, let us 
hope, in day nurseries by other women “out of 
their homes.” 

When he sent his children to school it does 
not seem to have occurred to him that they were 
taught there by wise and gentle women, who were 
“out of their homes” in order that his children 
might receive the benefit. It may be that when 
his friend lay ill at the hospital he had not ob- 
served the intelligent, gentle nursing given him 
by women who were “out of their homes,” and 
when he purchased articles of beauty for his do- 
micile, doubtless he did not know that they 
were sold to him by women “out of their homes.” 

Perhaps if he should chance to be down town 
of a Saturday night at the hour when the de- 
partment stores are closing, he might notice great 
numbers of tired young creatures, counting their 
scanty wages and wondering if they could live 
on them much longer “out of their homes” or 
anywhere. And then, again, perhaps he would 
be merely dazzled by the success of great busi- 
ness enterprises which make large contributions 
to charity possible, and he might be inspired to 
preach a sermon on the beauty and holiness of 
giving. 

But, however that may be, the reverend gentle- 
man evidently believes that women love their 
children and cherish them simply because they 
cannot vote. Remove that disability and their 
will be no more love, no more children, no more 
homes! 

Certainly this is very serious! 

Something must be done to save society. Tie 
them up! 

The mistake which the well-meaning gentle- 
man makes is this: 

He believes that institutions make human na- 
ture. 


On the contrary, human nature makes insti- 
tutions. 

And the one central, eternal element, the pivot 
around which swings our civilization, is the love 
of the mother for the child. 

We may toy with our institutions as we please. 
This abideth forever. 

This created civilization and sustains it. Again 
and again, in its slow and painful progress, after 
there have passed the devastating flames of war, 
woman, eternally unconquered, has gathered to- 
gether the blackened fragments, building once 
more: the home, creating it anew. Moreover, the 
ultimate of civilization will be but the supreme 
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expression of the love of all the mothers in the 
world for all the children in the world. 
' Therefore, my friend need have no fear for the 
permanency of the home, when women, through 
the ballot, become better able to protect it. Let 
him rather lift up his eyes to the real meaning 
of this suffrage movement. It is Rachel mourning 
for her children. Let him lift his eyes. 
—————— 

MAILERS’ UNION No. 18.. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 at their 
last regular meeting added the following new 
law to their constitution and by-laws: 

“Any member of San Francisco Mailers’ Union 
No. 18 holding a regular situation failing to re- 
port for work or not covering his position shall 
be fined $1.00. This shall apply to any member 
of this union who has been engaged for any work 
and fails to cover same. Chapel chairmen who 
fail to report the violation of this law shall be 
fined $1.00 for each offense.” 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
union: 

“Whereas, During the week from August 14th 
to 19th, 1911, the ninth annual convention of the 
Mailers’ Trade District Union was held in San 
Francisco; and 

“Whereas, In anticipation of this event, San 
Francisco Mailers’ Union No. 18 appointed an 


entertainment committee for the purpose of pro- 
‘viding an entertainment and banquet in honor 


of the delegates and visitors to the convention 
and to friends of this union; and 

“Whereas, The entertainment committee 
planned an elaborate banquet and carried out this 
feature in a very entertaining and highly success- 


‘ful manner on the evening of August 15, 1911; 


therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That San Francisco Mailers’ Union 
No. 18, in regular meeting assembled, this 25th 


5 


day of September, 1911, tenders a vote of thanks’ 


and appreciation to Louis E. Giller, chairman; 
Chas. J. Duncombe, secretary; George Barry, 
Edward F. Garrigan, John Garvey, Edward 
Hoortkorn, Leo F.. Kimmell, Chas. E. Parker, 
James E. Pettit and Lawrence J. White, mem- 
bers of the entertainment committee; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this union, a copy sent to 
each of the members herein named, and a copy 
forwarded to the ‘Labor Clarion’ for publica- 
tion.” 

“Whereas, The Supreme Ruler did, on the 15th 
day of April, 1911, touch with the hand of fate, 
thus calling from amongst our membership our 
esteemed brother and co-worker, Walter John 
O’Neill; and 

“Whereas, In thus departing this life there has 
been a vacancy created in our ranks that we feel 
will be difficult to fill, and not only this, but the 
loss to his relatives is irreparable, and to those 
who met him in the various walks of life there 
will ever be one missing who was always ready 
and willing to do his share; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of San Francisco 
Mailers’ Union No. 18, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, this 25th day of September, 1911, do 
hereby express the deep regret and sorrow they 
feel on the death of their late brother and fellow 
worker, and do hereby extend their sincerest 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved mother 
and family; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this union, a copy sent to 
the sorrowing mother, copies be forwarded to 
the ‘Labor Clarion’ and the ‘Typographical 
Journal’ for publication, and the charter be 
draped for a period of thirty days as a token of 
respect.” 
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American Federation of LaborLetter 


Another Blow at Courts. 

In an editorial note, “Pearson’s Magazine” for 
September, has this to say of the courts: “It 
may be put down as a fact that the majority of 
the people is not satisfied with the brand of 
justice that our courts are handing out. The 
majority understands only the results of de- 
cisions. And with the results much the greater 
part of the people are dissatisfied. They are par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with those decisions which 
have annulled the people’s will. That’s just what 
the courts do. The people, by constitutional 
right, assemble and make the laws which they 
want. The courts, if they please, without consti- 
tutional right destroy those laws. The constitu- 
tion which the judges in their decision appear 
to hold sacred, does not give the judges the right 
to kill legislation. They are simply taking the 
right. Holding the Constitution as a sacred and 
inviolate instrument when it concerns other 
people—and some folks think stretching a point 
when it concerns a few people—they forget 
that it does not give them the right to 
do some of the things they do. How about that? 
The courts must be the bulwark of the nation, 
and not the “bulwark of privilege,” as they have 
been called. They cannot be the nation’s main- 
stay when their decisions on public matters dis- 
please the great mass of the people. And when 
some of those decisions are based on an usurped 
power you must begin to think about it.” 


A Well-Deserved Victory. 

In Los Angeles the “Open Shop City,” the 
abiding place of General Otis, and the stronghold 
of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, organized labor has scored a decided and 
well-deserved victory. Eight years ago the firm 
of Charles Levy and Sons, spurred on by the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
locked out its union tailors. During the eight 
years the union men have never ceased in their 
efforts to unionize this shop, and they have had 
to fight General Otis and the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association every hour of the 
day, every day of the week, every week of the 
month, and every month of the year. They are 
the victors. General Otis and the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association have been routed, and 
this firm, one of the largest and most substantial 
business houses in the city, has deserted the 
camp of the enemy and signed an agreement with 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union. 

The business men of Los Angeles are awaken- 
ing to a realization of the fact that it is bad 
business policy to associate with labor crushers 
whose chief aim is to compel workmen to labor 
for starvation wages. Well-paid workmen have 
money to spend, and the merchants get it. 
Poorly-paid workmen have little to spend, their 
employers spend it, mostly outside of the city, 
and the merchants do not get it. The organized 
labor movement in Los Angeles is going up. 
The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
is going down. 


John J. McNamara Re-elected. 

Positive of his innocence, and sure of his ac- 
quittal, the International Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union, in convention at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, have re-elected John J. Mc- 
Namara as general secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 


The Medium. 

While in London, Frank Munsey was inter- 
viewed by a representative of the “Evening Stan- 
dard” and the “St. James Gazette,” regarding the 
situation in the labor world. The statement of 
Mr. Munsey is an indorsement of organized 
labor, and is reproduced in part: “This reform- 
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ation that is going on is vividly manifest in every 
phase of endeavor in the thought world, the edu- 
cational world, and even the religious world. 
Everything everywhere is being reformed on new 
lines, new theories and new conclusions. We 
can never settle the labor problem before getting 
into it. We have to go through with it and prices 
of labor must of necessity be adjusted to meet 
the higher cost and better conditions of living 
today. The old standards of living are not only 
yielding to better standards in the upper levels of 
life, but in the various levels below as well. This 
readjustment of the wage scale of labor can only 
be brought about by labor unions, and while the 
latter will in the very nature of the case make 
mistakes, and in the flush of victory and power 
go too far, yet the result in the end will be an up- 
lifting of labor and the general citizenship of the 
nation. The standards worth while in a nation 
are the standards of the average citizenship, not 
the standards of the few. To my mind, the best 
citizen, the best patriot, is the man who makes 
himself a part of progress that he may influence 
it in the right direction, rather than the man who 
concedes nothing and stands to the bitter end for 
what has been. There is no standing still in any 
phase of life, and this is as true of nations as of 
anything else. It is either progress, retro- 
gression or death.” 


Evils of Lease System. 

That there is something wrong with the present 
system of convict labor is apparent, when promi- 
nent men like Governor W. Donaghey of Ar- 
kansas has this to say: “The management of the 
Arkansas penitentiary has been a_ perplexing 
problem to the people of the State for many 
years. The penitentiary is designedly a place 
for the punishment of criminals, and should not 
be made a football for politicians to toss here 
and there, nor a means of personal profit to in- 
dividuals, corporations or contractors. Every 
phase of monetary profit coming from convict 
labor to anyone except the State should be elim- 
inated. This can never he done under any form 
of leasing convicts to contractors. Under the 
best system of management for penal institu- 
tions, the men directly in charge of convicts 
become negligent of the proper protection of the 
convicts against bad treatment. But when a con- 
vict is hired out, and with the thought uppermost 
in the mind of the guard or warden that the con- 
vict is in the penitentiary to be punished, it is 
not difficult for a contractor, having nothing at 
stake but the money he is to make in the tran- 
saction, to influence the protectors of the State’s 
interests to become more neglectful of the wel- 
fare of the helpless criminals in their charge. 
As an instance of adverse conditions under the 
lease system, I will make the prediction that an 
investigation of the facts would show that the 
deaths of a large majority of the convicts for the 
past two years have occurred in cases where they 
were, or had been hired out to contractors. I 
will also venture the statement that escapes are 
made from the same camps in about the same 
ratio as these deaths occur. Any form of the 
lease system also promotes disorganization of 
the State’s interests and discontent in the minds 
of the convicts. When the State works her own 
convicts directly on her own work and on her 
own premises, there is no incentive to overwork, 
under-feed or badly clothe the prisoners. I was 
told by the warden on the State’s farm that 
during the past year, on a certain occasion, he 
sent eighteen convicts two miles away from head- 
quarters without a guard, to clear some land. 
That they went to and from work daily without 
giving the least trouble. Then, as a matter of 
actual experience, we find the expense of main- 
tenance to be materially less when working the 
convicts directly for the State. On our convict 
farm, if there had been a free guard employed 
in the past two years, it was a useless expense. 
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During my several visits there, I have never 
seen one, and the statement of the warden to me 
was that there were no free guards on the farm. 
All were convicts, and those I noticed were 
mostly cripples or otherwise disabled, so they 
could not have made full hands at other kinds 
of labor. 
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Villainous and Un-American. 

Organized farmers, realizing that their interests 
and those of the members of labor organizations 
are identical, have expressed themselves in un- 
mistakable terms. The State executive commit- 
tee of the Farmers’ State Union of Oklahoma 
has passed resolutions condemning the kidnap- 
ping of John J. McNamara, and the delegates to 
the convention of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union of America, in session at 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, have passed resolutions de- 
rouncing kidnapping and for the establishment 
of closer relations with organized labor. The 
resolutions adopted by the State executive com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ State Union of Oklahoma 
follow: 

“We feel that it is appropriate, as well as our 
sacred duty, to give an expression against the 
outrageous kidnapping of John J. McNamara, 
secretary of the Ironworkers’ Union, by a hired 
detective agency, without due process of law. 
We join our protest with the millions of loyal 
toilers who feel this outrage most keenly, and we 
denounce this kidnapping as villainous, un-Ameri- 
can, and a burning disgrace to modern civiliza- 
tion. The weakness of the cause of plutocracy 
is clearly shown by this unlawful outrage.” 

The following resolutions were adopted at the 
convention of the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America: 

“Resolved, That the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union of America stands firmly for 
the enforcement and compliance with the laws 
of our States and nation; more especially by 
those who occupy an apparently semi-official po- 
sition. 

“We demand the punishment of crime through 
the enforcement of law. 

“We denounce the act of kidnapping a citizen 
of one State (regardless of the crime with which 
he may be charged) and spiriting him away to 
another State without due process of law, as 
of itself a crime that strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our civilization; a crime, which, if per- 
mitted to go unrebuked and unpunished, must 
inevitably have a far-reaching effect in lessening 
respect for law, and encouraging further acts of 
anarchy and vandalism; a crime that will go far 
toward destroying the security not only of our 
property but of our homes and the lives of our- 
selves and families.” 

At the same convention, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-Operative Union of America recommends a 
closer co-operation between the union men of the 
farm, railroads, mines, mills, factories and shops, 
to the end that a greater good may result to the 
masses.” 


Hits Them Again. 

Secretary Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor lauded labor organizations 
and flayed the trusts in St. Joseph, Mo., recently. 
The following excerpt from Secretary Morrison’s 
address appeared in the St. Joseph “Union:” 
“Morrison saw in the hostility of employers 
of labor not a bad sign of the day, but rather 
an indication of the necessity of organization of 
the wage workers. He condemned the dividend- 
dividing and profit-sharing schemes of the sugar 
trust and the steel trust. He said that if the 
roll was called of corporations using the scheme 
that not one would be found employing union 
labor. He said in those concerns the man had 
nothing to say about the hours of employment, 
the wages or the conditions under which the men 
must work. There are some misconceptions of 
organized labor to which I would like to call 
your attention,” said Mr. Morrison. “The unions 
are not opposed to organizations of employers. 
They welcome such organizations, because with 
them they are able to make terms which bring 
about peace. But the unions will oppose to the 
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death organizations of employers which are or- 
ganized solely to destroy organized labor. It 
is a mistake to assert that the unions provide that ® 


a poor man shall be paid as much as a good man 
at his trade. The unions set a minimum rate, 


the smallest amount a union man is entitled to UNION 30 
receive. There is nothing to prevent an employer MADE KEARNY 


from paying any amount he wants above the 


scale. The fact is that the employer takes the | FT ATS STREET 


minimum scale provided and makes it his maxi- 


mum. Organized labor legislates for the major- | NEX’'T TO CHRONICLE BLDG. 


ity. Organized labor is not opposed to labor- 


saving machinery. While organized men are 


not begging for machinery they do say that they 
want shorter hours, so that more men can be 
employed, and that labor-saving machinery will 
be a blessing, and not a curse. Some say that 
labor is a trust. The definition of a trust is an 
organization of a few persons to control an in- 
dustry so as to control prices, the profits of the 
business to be divided among a few men. Or- 
ganized labor welcomes every wage worker into Now that the election is practically over, 
its ranks and wants to make the organization as you owe to yourself to turn your attention 
big as possible.” to that Fall Suit which you need. 


A Decided Victory. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder with “The con- 
cern of one is the concern of all” as their motto, 
the garment workers of New York have gained 
another substantial victory. In the past, the 
struggles between the garment workers and their 
employers have been long and bitterly contested. 
Now the garment workers are united and the 
struggles are growing fewer and of much shorter 
duration. The strike recently ended lasted less 
than a week and the strikers have practically 
gained every one of their chief demands. Some 
of the smaller employers are still holding out, 
but their shops are picketed and the determina- 
tion of the workers to win is so evident that they 
are yielding one by one. The victory of the 
ladies and dressmakers will be complete in a few 


days. 
———_@_—_- 
“Influence is to be measured, not by the extent 
it covers, but by its kind.’—Dr. William E. 
Channing. 
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“From art more various are the blessings sent, 

Wealth, commerce, honor, liberty, content; 

Yet these each others’ power so strong contest, 

That each seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment 

fails, 

And honor sinks where commerce long prevails. 

Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone; 

Each to the fav’rite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain, 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain.” 
—Oliver Goldsmith. 


look around and wherever you find that a 
woman is opposing woman suffrage ascertain if 
that same woman did not oppose the eight-hour 
bill for women last winter. It is very noticeable 
that those who supported the latter bill are also 
favorable to the ballot for women. They know 
that it is a necessity for self-protection. 

een en eS 

While the recall amendment was pending in 
the Legislature last winter the California Su- 
preme Court reversed itself in the Ruef case. 
But of course the fact that such a bill was before 
the Legislature had no influence. Courts decide 
cases according to the law, so we are informed by 
the advocates of special privilege. Some of us, 
however, are inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
such statements. 

a ee 

Miss Helen Todd, an Illinois factory inspector, 
says: “Women can’t have a home and children 
on six or eight dollars a week.” She explained 
the arguments concerning women outside the 
home in this way: “One thousand women toiling 
in the factory enable one woman to go to Europe, 
provide wherewithal for the daughter at Bryn 
Mawr, and the rest of the money goes for rare 
point lace.” This woman knows what she is 
talking about when she draws a picture of the 
tired, worn-out working girl who goes home from 
the factory or the shop to a lonesome room. 

a 

Those opposed to the recall of judges, a care- 
ful study will show, are invariably found to be 
persons who have in one way or another en- 
joyed special privileges at the hands of the courts, 
and the argument they advance is that judges 
will be afraid to protect property if they are sub- 
ject to recall. If this be true then it follows that 
judges are disreputable cowards, and such an ar- 
gument furnishes a really excellent reason for 
the adoption of the recall amendment. The 
bench is no place for a coward at any time, but 
under the present conditions such a judge is more 
afraid of corporations and capitalists than of the 
people. This is, or at least should be, a govern- 
ment by the people, and courts should be re- 
sponsible to the people. The recall amendment 
will so change matters. Vote for it. 


eee 
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WOMAN AND WAR. 

The argument used last Friday night by a 
speaker opposed to woman suffrage, and one 
commonly used by persons who do not spend 
much time in thinking before they speak, that 
if women want the ballot they should be pre- 
pared to take the bullet also, would be humorous 
if it were not sometimes taken seriously. 

There has never been a war in the history of 
the world when women did not bear their share 
of its burdens. But, the objector will say, she 
has not shouldered her gun. Perhaps not, as a 
general thing, but she has rendered service which 
was just as essential to the successful conduct 
of war. 

Will anyone claim that the services of Flor- 
ence Nightingale and her corps of nurses in the 
Crimean war were of less importance than were 
those of the soldier with his gun? Can the sol- 
diers of our Civil War ever forget the services 
rendered by the white robed sisters on the fields 
of battle? History, in its record of all wars, tells 
of the deeds of mercy of women in ministering 
to the needs of the wounded and dying soldiers 
on every bloody field. 

Will any opponent of woman suffrage set up 
the claim that this was anything other than tak- 
ing their places in the actual conflict by the side 
of men, and doing a work for which they are 
better qualified by nature and disposition than 
are men? Could any man replace in the hospital 
wards the gentle touch of a woman’s hand in 
dressing the injuries and nursing back to life the 
wounded soldier? 

Let us hear no more of this stuff and nonsense 
about women bearing arms. She has always done 
her full duty in every war throughout the ages, 
and will continue to do so. She has never shirked 
her duty, and never will. Such arguments against 
suffrage are colossal and outrageous misrepre- 
sentations. 

Why, if the world depended upon men to fur- 
nish it with soldiers it would not have popula- 
tion enough to fill one regiment, yet we hear 
these same creatures prating about woman 
shouldering her gun in time of war as though 
she possessed an inferior degree of courage. 

But, passing such arguments, when the ballot 
is given to women, there will not be much more 
shouldering of guns. The motherhood of the 
world awakened and equipped with the power 
will put a stop to the useless slaughtering of 
human beings; they will not bear children for 
the purpose of killing each other; they will help 
to make it possible to settle differences by the 
use of brains rather than bullets. They have 
sacrificed their sons on the altar of war ever since 
the world began. Civilization has now progressed 
far enough to make such sacrifices seldom 
necessary, and the ballot in the hands of woman 
will hasten the day when this useless waste of 
human life will be at an end. 

Give them the ballot and they will take care of 
the bullet. 

Give them a voice in making the laws that 
govern them. If you want the woman to be a 
free citizen you must give her this power of ex- 
pression, otherwise she is not free, even though 
some of them believe they are. The bird with 
its wings clipped is not free even though it be 
not in a cage. Woman without the ballot is in 
relatively the same position. 

In her struggle for the ballot, woman is not 
asking for a favor or for something to which she 
is not entitled. -She is asking for justice, to 
which she has as clear a right as has man. 

This is logical reasoning, or, at any rate, we. 
have not heard a single opponent of suffrage at- 
tempt to disprove it. Not one of them attack 
woman’s inherent right to the ballot. They sim- 
ply say she should not have it. 

The voters on next Tuesday should detecaine. 
in a most positive and convincing manner, that 
she is entitled to and shall have it. 


' tendance is both large and énthusiastic. 
f the time of going to press but meager reports 
| have reached us, but we hope next week to give 
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THE RAILROAD STRIKE. 

The railroad shopmen are out on strike—forced 
to go out because of the unfair and arbitrary 
position assumed by the general manager of the 
Harriman lines. The representatives of the em- 
ployees made no unreasonable or radical demands 
such as the railroadjofficials would have the gen- 
eral public believe. The demands were altogether 
within the bounds of reason, and it is obvious to 
anyone who will look into the situation that the 
only reason the railroad authorities had for their 
refusal to treat with the shop federation was that 
it would place their employees in a stronger posi- 
tion, by acting in concert, than the individual or- 
ganizations had previously occupied when ne- 
gotiating with the railroad companies. 

The alacrity with which General Manager 
Kruttschnitt rushed into the limelight, question- 
ing the wisdom of his companies entering into 
any agreement with an association of their em- 
ployees upon the grounds that it might prove 
detrimental to the general public, is indeed amus- 
ing when it is so easily discernible that his sole 
object was to mold public opinion favorable to 
his companies as against the men. The amusing 
view of. this move is the fact that seldom, if ever, 
do we witness railroad companies acknowledging 
that they owe any duty to the public or that they 
are interested in the public’s welfare, except when 
it is to their own advantage to do so. The facts 
in this case are very evident to those who may 
take the time to think. Kruttschnitt is not in- 
terested so much in the public’s welfare as he is 
in the desire to avoid being placed in a position 
where he cannot play one lot of his employees 
against another, or that they gain a position 
where he may be forced to recognize their rights 
now and then. 

Disguise the situation as they may, this is the 
real reason for the stand taken by the general 
manager of the Harriman lines, and his feigned 
solicitation for the public welfare is but a poorly 
selected veil which deceives no one. 

Will any reasonable man say that the demand 
of the employees concerning the hospital, for 
instance, is an unreasonable one? Each employee 
pays 50 cents a month into the hospital fund, and 
it is the desire of the employees that they be 
given a voice in the expenditure of their money. 
That certainly is not unreasonable. The plan as 
at present carried out is taxation without repre- 
sentation, and we all know what our revolu- 
tionary fathers thought of that system, and our 
feelings are not greatly different. 

Most all the other questions involved concern 
matters that are already the subject of agree- 
ment between the railroad and the individual 
unions, so that there can be no legitimate ground 
for complaint on the part of the railroad authori- 
ties in this connection. 

The cause of the present strike, then, is plain, 
and it may be said to Mr. Kruttschnitt, and to 
the management of all other railroads and cor- 
porations, that the day is at hand, or is rapidly 
approaching, wherein they will have to do busi- 
ness with their employees through joint proceed- 
ing. The employees insist upon this not only 
from an economical standpoint but from a pro- 
tective one. It is a strictly business proposition 
and must prevail. In resisting its introduction 
the opponent is only courting serious trouble for 
himself and for those he may represent. Any 
victory that might be achieved by such opposi- 
tion must of necessity be nothing more than tem- 
porary, because right will ultimately prevail and 
the Harriman system will be forced to recognize 
the Federation of Shop Employees. 

eS ee 

The California State Federation of Labor is 
now in annual session at Bakersfield, and the at- 
Up to 


an extensive report of the business transacted. 


—— 
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- Fluctuating Sentiments 


Labor Day has now passed, and while the world 
is climbing at a snail’s pace, we may move a step 
closer to universal happiness by resolving to be 
more consistent in the months that are to follow, 
and by being real boosters rather than mere 
boasters in the labor movement. The union label 
is our best medium, and through a constant de- 
mand for it we can meet Labor Day in 1912 in 
a much stronger position than in 1911. 


From the cradle to the grave life is but a 
gamble, and, just as in the card game, the cheater 
winds up with most of the chips, but the fair 
player who gives everyone a square deal leaves 
behind a good reputation and a host of true 
friends to sing his praises. After all is said and 
done, it is worth while to treat life’s companions 
fairly and honestly, and to ignore the possibili- 
ties of benefit at the expense of reputation. 


To live, one must render some service to the 
world; in fact, not mere self promotion. If you 
strew spicy blossoms in the home, where flowers 
never grew; if you have given food to starving 
hearts with which to fight fate’s decree; if you 
have helped to bear the burden of tired hands and 
bended backs on life’s journey over the hills and 
the rough roads; if you have given sight to eyes 
too filled with tears to see, or wafted a song 
where sweet music never sounded in the life of 
a suffering soul, and spread happiness and joy and 
contentment wherever you have penetrated, you 
have lived and made the world better thereby. 
To be niggardly, cringing and mean; arbitrary 
and presumptuous in the everyday affairs of the 
world is not life, even though millions be amassed. 
Such an one is a thorn, an ugly blemish on the 
body of their intended happy world. 


How are millions gained? The possessors will 
say, by hard work and persistent, assiduous toil 
and application. This, is, in a measure, true, but 
the work, the toil, is an effort to devise ways of 
obtaining the wealth created by others, not in the 
creation of it—there are, it is true, exceptions to 
this rule—occasionally some man renders the 
world a service in such a way as to merit his 
success. But this is not by speculation in stocks 
or by cornering the markets of the world. These 
things are of no benefit to anyone save the selfish 
person who so indulges. 


When things go wrong and all the world seems 
bent upon your destruction; when the day is dark 
and dismal and the sky filled with cloudy gather- 
ings of discouragement, and all your efforts seem 
of no avail; this is not the time to stop, but the 
most opportune moment to push forward and 
persevere, for the sun will soon shine. The sky 
will not be forever hidden in darkness. Just be- 
yond discouragement, rests success. Pursue it, 
and it is yours, because you will overtake it. 


What is the object of life—what are men 
placed upon earth for? Is it merely to live and 
die—just to spend a few years here in eating, 
drinking and dissipation, then to pass to the 
beyond so that others may follow the same mo- 
notonous regime, or is there a purpose in this 
existence other than serving the Creator? Each 
individual must settle this question for himself, 
but we believe we are here to uplift, elevate and 
ennoble all mankind; to make men joyful, happy 
and contented. When this is accomplished, all 
the world is one continued round of pleasure. 


Some men live and hope to do something for 
the world, while others exist and expect the 
world to do something for them. The one will 
die beloved, if not renowned, and the world will 
be glad that he was born. The other will pass 
away unknown, or possibly despised, and his name 
have no place in the directory of men who lived. 
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STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor was called to 
order at 10:45 a. m. by President D. D. Sullivan, 
at Bakersfield on Monday. 

F. L. Gribble, representing the mayor of Bak- 
ersfield, in appropriate remarks, welcomed the 
delegates and visitors to the city. 

A. J. Kemp, president of the Kern County 
Labor Council, addressed the convention, and 
extended a hearty welcome and sincere good 
wishes. 

President Sullivan announced that the local 
entertainment committee had arranged an auto- 
mobile excursion for the delegates, to leave 
Bakersfield at 2 p. m. 

The committee on credentials then reported 

A committee on constitution and laws was ap- 
pointed prior to the meeting of the convention, 
as follows: I. N. Hylen, Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union, San Francisco; S. W. Everson, Typo- 
graphical Union No. 439, Bakersfield; Harry Wel- 
ton, Steam Engineers No. 72, Los Angeles; Reu- 
ben Wiand, Carpenters’ Union No. 36, Oakland; 
F. W. Payne, Federated Trades Council, Sacra- 
mento. 

The president announced the following ap- 
pointments: Wiley K. Galloway, Typographical 
Union No. 21, San Francisco, as assistant secre- 
tary; Chas. A. Oliva, Sugar Workers’ Union No. 
10,519, as sergeant-at-arms, and Chas. Linegar, 
Laundry Workers’ Union No. 26, San Francisco, 
as assistant sergeant-at-arms. 

The appointments on committees were an- 
nounced as follows: 

Law and Legislation—Andrew J. Gallagher, 
San Francisco Labor Council; L. Lebowsky, 
Street Railway Employees’ Union No. 192, Oak- 
land; D. W. Blackwell, Carpenters’ Union No. 
810, San Diego; Chas. Hawley, Steam Laundry 
Workers’ Union No. 26, San Francisco; C. E. 
Sutphen, Typographical Union No. 46, Sacra- 
mento. 

Reports of Officers—O. A. Tveitmoe, Cement 
Workers’ Union No. 1, San Francisco; H. L. 
Freudenberg, Machinists’ Union No. 252, Vallejo; 
Chas. F. Fletcher, Kern County Labor Council; 
Emil Muri, Brewery Workers’ Union No. 7, San 
Francisco; A. C. Beck, Waiters’ Union No. 17, 
Los Angeles. 

Resolutions—Geo. K. Smith, Barbers’ Union 
No. 134, Oakland; F. J. Hepp, Federated Trades 
Council, San Jose; C. W. Blanchard, Musicians’ 
Union No. 47, Los Angeles; E. Ellison, Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific, San Francisco; C. E. Smith, 
Painters’ Union No. 314, Bakersfield. 

Labels and Boycotts—L. W. Butler, Central 
Labor Council, Los Angeles; Geo. H. Knell, Ty- 
pographical Union No. 21, San Francisco; A. J. 
Kemp, Bartenders’ Union No. 378, Bakersfield; 
Thomas J. Walsh, Plasterers’ Union No. 66, San 
Francisco; R. E. Keyser, Electrical Workers’ 
Union No. 283, Oakland. 

Grievances—C. F. Grow, Machinists’ Union No. 
311, Los Angeles; John J. Breslin, Gas and Water 
Workers Union’ No. 9840, San Francisco; A. G. 
Bartlett, Painters’ Union No. 294, Fresno; Harry 
Bartley, Trades and Labor Council, Vallejo; W. 
E. Tostevin, Pile Drivers’ Union No. 77, San 
Francisco. 

Rules of Order—Dave Rios, Barbers’ Union No. 
295, Los Angeles; Michael Casey, Teamsters’ 
Union No. 85, San Francisco; Daniel P. Sullivan, 
Central Labor Council, Oakland; Geo. Wagner, 
Beer Drivers’ Union No. 277, San Francisco; 
Patrick Flynn, Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Water 
Tenders’ Union of the Pacific, San Francisco. 

Thanks—Edward Wagner, Stage Employees’ 
Union No. 16, San Francisco; J. B. Brock, Car- 
penters’ Union No. 1632, San Luis Obispo; Jennie 
Gerald, Laundry Workers’ Union No. 175, Bakers- 
field; Dan Regan, Molders’ Union No. 374, Los 
Angeles; Wm. F. Dwyer, United Laborers’ Union 
No. 12,992, San Francisco. 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


SELF CULTURE. 
By Dr. William E. Channing. 

I have expressed my strong interest in the 
mass of the people; and this is founded, not 
on their usefulness to the community so much 
as on what they are in themselves. Their con- 
dition is indeed obscure; but their importance 
is not on this account a whit the less. The 
multitude of men cannot, from the nature of 
the case, be distinguished; for the very idea 
of distinction is, that a man stands out from 
the multitude. They make little noise and 
draw little notice in their narrow spheres of 
action; but still they have their full propor- 
tion of personal worth and even of greatness. 
Indeed every man, in every condition is great. 
It is only our own diseased sight which makes 
him little. A man is great as a man, be he 
where or what he may. The grandeur of his 
nature turns to insignificance all untoward 
distinctions. His powers of intellect, of con- 
science, of love, of knowing God, of perceiv- 
ing the beautiful, of acting on his own mind, 
on outward nature, and on his fellow-creatures. 
These are glorious prerogatives. Through 
the vulgar error of undervaluing what is com- 
mon, we are apt indeed to pass these by as 
of little worth. But as in the outward crea- 
tion, so in the soul, the common is the most 
precious. Science and art may invent splen- 
did modes of illuminating the apartments of 
the opulent; but these are all poor and worth- 
less compared with the common light which 
the sun sends into all our windows, which 
he pours freely, impartially over hill and val- 
ley, which kindles daily the eastern and west-. 
ern sky; and so the common lights of reason, 
and conscience, and love, are of more worth 
and dignity than the rare endowments which 
give celebrity to a few. Let us not disparage 
that nature which is common to all men; for 
no thought can measure its grandeur. It is 
the image of God. The image even of his 
infinity, for no limits can be set to its unfold- 
ing. He who possesses the divine powers of 
the soul is a great being, be his place what 
it may. You may clothe him with rags, may 
immure him in a dungeon, may chain him to 
slavish tasks. But he is still great. You may 
shut him out of your homes; but God opens 
to him heavenly mansions. He makes no 
show indeed in the streets of a splendid city; 
but a clear thought, a pure affection, a reso- 
lute act of a virtuous will, have a dignity of 
quite another kind, and far higher than ac- 
cumulations of brick and granite and plaster 
and stucco, however cunningly put together, 
or though stretching far beyond our sight. 


MUSCATINE BUTTON WORKERS. 

Every indication points to a launching on the 
part of the button manuafcturers, assisted by the 
public officials of the city and county, of one of 
the most gigantic plots on record. A plot that 
aims at the welfare of every working man and 
woman in Muscatine. The town is full of plain 
clothes men, representing the lowest detective 
agencies in the country. 

The headquarters of the Button Workers’ 
Union has been rifled and letters stolen. Every- 
thing points to the conclusion that the plot to 
discredit the present officials of the Button Work- 
ers’ Union, begun in last week’s “Record,” is to 
be followed by indictments by the grand jury on 
trumped-up charges, such as resulted in the kid- 
napping of the McNamaras. Let it come! We 
are ready! There won’t be any McNamara stunts 
pulled off here. 

The McKee & Bliven plant is being used as a 
herding pen for strike breakers who later on will 
be thrown into all the shops in the city. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 29, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosenthal 
absent; Delegate Flaherty appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Waiters—V. M. Chapman, Alex. 
Vogel, J. P. Hale, vice M. P. Scott, R. L. Grim- 
mer, L. A. Francoeur withdrawn. Drug Clerks— 
C. C. Bucher, vice Phil Haley. Machinists’ Auxil- 
iary—A Thole, E. Hansen, vice W. Blos and V. 
Owens. Delegates seated. 

Credentials of J. Cavagnaro and P. Isaack from 
Housesmiths’ Union were ordered returned, due 
to the fact that the delegates had been appointed 
instead of elected as law required. 

Communications—Filed—From Actors’ Union, 
to the effect that they had adopted label order of 
business. From Department of the _ Interior, 
stating that Council’s petition on Alaska coal 
lands’ question would be thoroughly considered. 
From Steam Engineers No. 64, indorsing firm of 
Kelleher & Browne. From Garment Workers of 
St. Louis, stating that Levy, Walenstein & Co. 
were receiving unfair goods. 

Referred to Secretary—From Machinists No. 
68, asking for information on the subject of 
trade schools. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Tailors’ Union No. 2, request for a boycott on 
M. Weiner Co. Appeal of C. O. Damon, presi- 
dent of Bill Posters’ Union No. 44, from decision 
of union. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—From 
Longshore Lumbermen, stating that they had 
appointed committee on amalgamation. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Wreden 
& Co. still unfair; request a demand for their 
button at every opportunity. Box Makers— 
Hotaling & Co. are having their boxes made un- 
der union conditions. 

Label Section—Submitted a progressive report 
of business at last meeting. 

Executive Committee—Submitted a recom- 
mendation on Tailors’ wage scale. Moved that 
action on recommendation be postponed one 
week; motion carried. 

Special Committees—Committee on Direct 
Legislation submitted a progressive report. 
Moved that a special committee of ten be added 
to the committee already appointed, to assist in 
agitating for the proposed amendments; motion 
carried. 

The chair appointed Brothers Shonhoff, Bow- 
lan, Beaver, Shuttleworth, Lively, Hammerslag, 
Seaman, Angove, King and Kloos. Several mo- 
tions and amendments were made relative to hav- 
ing cards printed for distribution among the 
membership of organized labor, calling their at- 
tention to amendments indorsed and approved. 

It was finally moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to have fifty or sixty thousand cards 
printed which would convey information to the 
trade unionists of the amendments organized la- 
bor had indorsed, and have them distributed at 
the homes of union men; motion carried. 

Special Order of Business—Hearing of repre- 
sentatives of Northern California Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage. Miss I. T. Martin was 
introduced and spoke at length on the inadvisa- 
bility of granting the ballot to women. On ac- 
count of the special order that followed, it was 
moved that questions addressed to Miss Martin 
be limited to three; motion carried. A motion 
to prolong the debate and grant representatives 
of other organizations the floor was lost by a 
vote of 97 in favor, 104 against. 

Special Order of Business—Election of Dele- 
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gate to A. F. of L. Convention—The chair ap- 
pointed Delegates O’Brien, Breslin and E. Kane 
as judges, and Delegates Bowlan, Hollis, Towne, 
Spencer, Maguire and Cantrowith as tellers. They 
reported that Delegate Johannsen had received 
147 votes, Delegate Reguin 102; and the chair 
declared Delegate Johannsen regularly elected 
to represent this Council at A. F. of L. conven- 
tion. Moved that Delegate Reguin act as alter- 
nate delegate in the event of Delegate Johannsen 
not being able to attend the convention; motion 
carried. 

New Business—Moved that Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, representing Colorado Suffrage Association, 
be invited to address the delegates on behalf of 
suffrage, and that hearing of address be set for a 
special order of business at 9 p. m. next Friday 
evening; motion carried. 

Receipts—Material Teamsters, $12; Amalga- 
mated Carpenters, $16; Alaska Fishermen, $20; 
Housesmiths No. 78, $14; Post Office Clerks, $6; 
Typographical, $20; Steam Fitters, $12; Machine 
Hands, $2; Hackmen, $4; Barbers, $14; Boot- 
blacks, $8; Tailors, $6; Upholsterers, $6; Laun- 
dry Workers, $20; State Federation of Labor 
(eight-hour day matter), $106.07; Wood Carvers, 
$4; Leather Workers, $12; Coopers No. 65, $8; 
Marble Cutters No. 38, $18; Metal Polishers, $4; 
Lumber Clerks, $4. Total, $316.07. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $7.50; sten- 
ographer, $25; stenographer, $18; J. J. McTiernan, 
$20; J. J. Kenny, $15; P. O’Brien, $10; A. J. 
Gallagher, expenses to Bakersfield, $75; John 
O’Connell, expenses to Bakersfield, $75; Schup- 
pert’s Band, mass meeting, $88; Spiegel Bros., 
$17; Buckley & Curtin, printing, $15; I. Upham 
& Co., stationery, $5.50. Total, $411. 

There being no further business the Council 
adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
———____ & ___— 
SUMNER ON THE JUDICIARY. 

Let me say here that I hold judges, and es- 
pecially the Supreme Court of the country, in 
much respect; but I am too familiar with the 
history of judicial proceedings to regard them 
with any superstitious reverence. Judges are but 
men, and in all ages have shown a full share of 
frailty. Alas! Alas! the worst crimes of history 
have been perpetrated under their sanction. The 
blood of martyrs and patriots, crying from the 
ground, summons them to judgment. 

It was a judicial tribunal which condemned 
Socrates to drink the fatal hemlock, and which 
pushed the Savior barefoot over the pavements of 
Jerusalem, bending beneath His cross. It was 
a judicial tribunal which, against the testimony 
and entreaties of her father, surrendered the fair 
Virginia as a slave; which arrested the teachings 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles, and sent 
him in bonds from Judea to Rome; which, in 
the name of the old religion, adjured the saints 
and fathers of the Christian church to death, in 
all of its dreadful forms. 

It was a judicial tribunal which, in France, 
during the long reign of her monarchs, lent itself 
to be the instrument of every tyranny, as, during 
the brief reign of terror, it did not hesitate to 
stand forth the unpitying accessory of the un- 
pitying guillotine. Aye, sir, it was a judicial 
tribunal in England, surrounded by all the forms 
of law, which sanctioned every despotic caprice 
of Henry the Eighth, from the unjust divorce of 
his queen to the beheading of Sir Thomas Moore; 


which lighted the fires of persecution at Oxford 
and Smithfield, over the cinders of Latimer, 
Ridley and John Rogers; which, in defiance of 
justice and humanity, sent Sydney and Russell to 
the block; which persistently enforced the laws 
of conformity that our Puritan fathers persist- 
ently refused to obey, and which, afterward, with 
Jeffreys on the bench, crimsoned the pages of 
English history with massacre and murder, even 
with the blood of innocent women. 

Aye, sir, and it was a judicial tribunal in our 
country, surrounded by all the forms of law, 
which hung witches at Salem, which affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Stamp Act, while it 
admonished “jurors and the people” to obey; and 
which, now, in our day, has lent its sanction to 
the unutterable atrocity of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 


ee ee 
“Sorrows remembered sweeten present joys.” 
—Pollok. 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock. Popular Prices 


1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal Member of Local No. 59, I. U.S. E. 
PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 


WANTED—Broom and Brush Makers—Sober and steady men—Can 


use two apprentices. 


The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


Telephone Mission 683 


28th and Harrison Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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; ESSAY PRIZES PRESENTED. 

On Friday, September 15th, the winners of the 
Labor Day essay contest in the parochial schools 
were awarded their prizes. The award committee 
consisted of Andrew J. Gallagher, secretary of 
the San Francisco Labor Council, Superintendent 
of Schools Alfred Roncovieri, Deputy Superin- 
tendent A. J. Cloud, and Frank S. Drady. 

St. Peters’ Boys’ School was the first institu- 
tion visited by the committee. Here the pupils 
had assembled in the large auditorium, and gave 
an enthusiastic welcome to the visitors. 

Present also were the Rev. E. Burke, the Rev. 
M. J. Doyle, the Rev. James Donohoe, and the 
Rev. E. Tozzi, and the faculty of the school. 

Andrew J. Gallagher was introduced, and made 
a very interesting talk to the pupils, compliment- 
ing them on the fact that one of their schoolmates 
had been victorious in the contest, and urging 
them to prepare at once for the big competition 
to be held next Labor Day. He then called the 
winner, Walter Burke, to the platform, and amid 
great enthusiasm presented him with a check for 
$25 on behalf of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

Mr. Roncovieri then made a splendid address 
of congratulation, and was followed by the Rev. 
E. Burke. After securing for the school a half 
holiday in honor of the occasion, the committee 
departed amid more cheering from the pupils. 

St. Agnes’ Academy was the next school visited 
by the award committee. The gentlemen on their 
entrance were greeted with great applause, after 
which Miss Aileen Kissane made a brief address 
of welcome. 

Andrew J. Gallagher called to the platform 
Miss Lorraine N. Martin and Berenice Hanlon, 
and after warmly congratulating the young ladies 
on their successful efforts in the contest, pre- 
sented each with a check for $25 from the San 
Francisco Labor Council as their prizes. The 
pupils, much to their delight, were dismissed for 
the day. 

St. Rose’s Academy was the last institution 
visited by the committee. A program of music 
was followed by the presentation of two checks 
in behalf of the San Francisco Labor Council by 
Secretary Gallagher. One of $100 was awarded 
to St. Rose’s Academy for having the best essay 
of all the Catholic schools in San Francisco. The 
writer of the essay, Miss Elizabeth Myrick, was 
given a prize of $25. In accepting the gifts for 
herself and her school, the young lady said: 
“Gentlemen, permit me, in the name of Sister 
Rose and her community, and of my own also, 
to thank you most sincerely for the splendid 
awards you have bestowed upon our school and 
upon myself. I am sure I feel quite unworthy of 
it all, but I am deeply grateful that my poor 
efforts have brought honor to my school, and es- 
pecially to my dear teacher, Sister Patricia.” 


ee ee 
SOME SPLENDID RESULTS. 

President Mahon, in his annual report to the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, shows that the 
union has accomplished great things for its mem- 
bers during the past year. Speaking on wage 
increases he had this to say: “During the term 
there has not been a single reduction of wages 
anywhere; while upon the other hand 138 divi- 
sions have received increases in wages, varying 
from one-half cent to ten cents an hour, and 
twenty of these divisions have had the second in- 
crease during the term. The wage increase af- 
fects 42,491 of our members, and amounts an- 
nually to $2,356,900. The average per member 
‘or the year is $55.46. In addition to the in- 
creases that have been secured by our established 
divisions, in the attempt to organize unorganized 
cities, due to our agitation there has been given 
a number of wage increases, called by the com- 
panies voluntary increases. These increases, how- 
ever, were made in an effort to prevent the or- 
ganization of the workers. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The problem of unemployment is one of the 
most distressing in industrial life. It is a strik- 
ing fact that the Associated Charities rarely have 
an application for aid from a member of organ- 
ized labor—the unions take care of their own un- 
employed. John Mitchell once said: 

“Poverty is the result of unemployment, low 
wages, disease, accident and misfortune. The 
trade unions have sought, with marked success, 
to remove poverty by securing for the wage 
earners a rate of wages sufficiently high to enable 
workmen and their families to live in a manner 
conformable to American standards. They—the 
unions—have accumulated large funds which are 
used to relieve workmen and their families who 
may be in distress as a result of accident, death, 
sickness or unemployment. Last year there were 
paid for the relief of the unemployed members of 
trade unions, out of the funds in the union treas- 
uries, not less than five millions of dollars. These 
expenditures do not include several millions of 
dollars paid in strike and lockout benefits. 

“But perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the methods pursued by trade unionists in their 
contest against poverty is found in the sacrifices 
they make for each other in periods of industrial 
depression, and when poverty is most general and 
acute. It occurs not infrequently that a union 
workman having a job will divide his work and 
his earnings with a workman having no regular 
employment. This system of dividing employ- 
ment is quite general in mining communities. If 
an employer closes down one of his mines and 
continues others in operation, the union men in 
the mine that is running will invite their fellow 
unionists whose work has been stopped to share 
their employment with them. That is to say, the 
men who retain their jobs will remain at home 
three days each week, allowing the men out of 
employment, it results in giving men who would 
each week. While this course obviously decreases 
the weekly earnings of the men having regular 
employment, it results in giving men who would 
otherwise be idle and in poverty enough work 
and enough money to tide them over their 
emergency.” 

————@q—— 
FLOURING MILLS BOYCOTTED. 

The Building Trades Council is making its 
stand for union conditions as against the hypo- 
crisy of the open shoppers of Portland. 

The Wilcox building, corner Sixth and Wash- 
ington, and the Maegley-Tichnor building, cor- 
ner Seventh and Alder, have been placed under 
the ban of organized labor. And so placed be- 
cause their owners deliberately, and after fair 
warning, chose the Stone & Webster Engineering 
Company, one of the most unfair and most no- 
torious construction and promotion companies of 
the United States, to put up their two sky- 
scrapers. 

The Building Trades Council, backed by the 
Central Labor Council, has taken up the gauntlet 
of battle so ruthlessly flung into labor’s face. 

Union men and women are asked and pleaded 
with to keep their money from these two unfair 
buildings. 

A very important phase of this great labor 
struggle is also going to be the boycott against 
the flours manufactured by the Portland Flouring 
Mills, of which T. B. Wilcox is controlling owner. 
At the breakfast table, many tens of thousands 
of workingmen all throughout the Pacific Coast 
eat pancakes made out of Olympic mixture— 
Snowdrift, Brilliant, Squaresifter, Bluestem, Gran- 
ulated, Golden Lily, Pride, Lighthouse, Dayton, 
Cascadia, Sunlight, Snowflake, Wildrose, Port- 
land, Salem, Olympic, Pancake, Graham. and 
Whole Wheat. Also Wheat Hearts and all other 
products of the Portland Flouring Mills. 


So be careful what flour goes into your. food. 


ATTENTION! 


“A labor paper is a far BETTER ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM than any ordinary newspaper in com- 
parison with circulation. A labor paper, for 
example, having 2000 subscribers, is of more 
value to the business man who advertises in 
it than ordinary papers with 20,000 sub- 
scribers.”—Printers’ Ink. 


BROWN & POWER STATIONERY CO, 


327-335 California Street 


We are the only house in San Francisco which carries a full 
line of Ledgers, Journal, Cash Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Receipt Books, etc., that are made strictly under 
Union Conditions and carry the Union Label. 

Complete line of Stationery and Janitors’ Supplies. 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mgr. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONBRY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


JOHN L. POLITO 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
2104 MARKET STREET 


PHONE MARKET 2247 SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


OV ERA LLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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J. A. Williams of San Jose has designed and 
had made a souvenir pocket knife. On one 
side of the knife will appear good pictures of the 
McNamara brothers and on the other side ““‘Work- 
ers of the world, you must unite in your own 
defense.” All profits made on these knives, it 
is said, will be turned over to a committee to con- 
sist of Job Harriman and two other members, to 
be chosen by the labor unions of Los Angeles, 
to be used either as' a defense fund for the 
McNamara brothers, or in any other way the 
committee may think best to further the cause 
of labor. The price of the knife is $1.50, post paid 
to any address, and they can be had at 124 West 
Santa Clara Street, San Jose. 

The drum corps of the Butchers’ Union will 
give a ball tomorrow night in Mission Turn 
Verein Hall to the members of its own local, to 
members of No. 1, and to members of the union in 
South San Francisco. 

Stationary Firemen’s Union at its meeting last 
Tuesday night indorsed the calling of its mem- 
bers out of the Southern Pacific shops with the 
shop federation men. 

The auto and carriage painters are to give a 
high jinks in the near future, and a committee 
of arrangements has been appointed. This com- 
mittee will announce the date and location of the 
hall as soon as a suitable place has been secured. 

Thomas P. Garrity, president of the Book- 
binders’ Union, has been confined to his home 
with a severe illness for more than a week. 

The California State Federation of Labor has 
decided to raise $100,000 in this State for the 
defense of the McNamara brothers. Funds for 
this purpose are urgently needed, as the defense 
has been handicapped because of lack of money. 

The following members of local unions have 
passed away during the week just closed: Wil- 
liam H. Quinn of the ship caulkers, Harry Schlinn 
of the plasterers, James Murray of the riggers 
and stevedores, George Schmitt of the cigar- 
makers. 

An entertainment and high jinks was given 
by Bakery Salesmen and Drivers’ Union No. 106 
last Saturday night at the Labor Temple, in honor 
of the return of Louis Basenach, who represented 
the union at the recent convention of the inter- 
national union at Kansas City. The success of 
the affair was due to the following committee: 
Carl Hess, R. Martin, R. Hildebrand, H. Cook, 
Joseph Steiner and T. Ehlebein. 

The executive committee of the Labor Council 
on Sunday listened for three hours to a delega- 
tion of merchant tailors on the proposed wage 
agreement submitted by the journeymen. The 
committee will submit its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Labor Council tonight. The 
new agreement provides for the abolition of the 
middleman and the establishing of “back-room 
shops.” 

Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 8, at its monthly 
meeting Sunday, adopted the proposed compact 
with the publishers. An agreement relative to 
reporting for work early was accepted. Regarding 
syndicate matter and the apprentice question, 
these propositions will be left to arbitration. 

J. P. Sherbesman, former organizer for the 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s International 
Union, has been advised by the organizing com- 
mittee of the Labor Council to defer further or- 
ganizing work until advised by the international 
union. 

In a communication from the Central Labor 
Council of Indianapolis, the local Labor Council 
is informed that the firm of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
manufacturers of saws and other mechanics’ tools 
is unfair. A request is made that affiliated local 
unions be urged not to purchase tools made by 
this concern. 2 
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BIG SUFFRAGE RALLY. 

A mammoth rally in favor of votes for women 
is being arranged for Friday night, October 6th, 
at the Valencia Theatre, by Miss Adele Duval, 
Mrs. Mary Harzer, and Mrs. Emma P. Gray, 
acting for the woman’s committee of the Socialist 
Party. 

J. Stitt Wilson, Socialist Mayor of Berkeley, 
will be the principal speaker. Wilson has been 
actively speaking for suffrage during the present 
campaign, especially during the past few weeks, 
and always draws large audiences. His friends 
have been trying to arrange a debate between 
him and “Col.” John P. Irish, foremost champion 
of the “Antis.” 

Mrs. John Rodgers, Jr., of New York, comes of 
historical American stock, being a great-grand- 
daughter of Roger Sherman of Connecticut, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and also one of the signers of the Constitution of 
the United States, there being only six who signed 
both these famous documents. The spirit of 
justice, freedom and democracy, for which her 
ancestor was noted, is not lacking in his present- 
day representative. 

Wm. McDevitt, recent Socialist candidate for 
Mayor of San Francisco, will explain the position 
of his party on woman suffrage. 

Miss Bessie Beatty, the noted newspaper writer, 
will present her point of view on the suffrage 
question. 

Max Popper for many years was an active and 
prominent worker in the Democratic party or- 
ganization, having served as chairman of the 
State Central Committee and director in many of 
its campaigns. Mr. Popper personally fought for 
the women in the suffrage campaign of fourteen 
years ago, and is still in the Democratic ranks, a 
champion of democracy for women. 

One of the youngest speakers for the Eighth 
Amendment is Miss Lillian Bishop, secretary of 
the local Socialist Party. Her earnestness and 
enthusiasm in the cause is influencing many 
waverers to join the suffrage forces. 

Other speakers will be Miss Maud Younger, 
of the Wage Earners’ Equal Suffrage League, and 
one of the foremost champions and workers for 
the cause. 

Miss Jennie Ream, for many years a teacher 
in the San Francisco schools, has taught hundreds 
of voters the fundamental principles of what they 
know, and as such feels qualified to vote for such 
of her pupils as will be making the laws which 
are to govern their teacher. 

All interested in the cause of woman suffrage 
are asked to bring their wavering friends. 

Sg ees 
ORPHEUM. 

The most stupendous dramatic production ever 
offered in vaudeville is Paul Armstrong’s “A 
Romance of the Underworld,” which comes to 
the Orpheum next week. In the cast are twenty- 
three different characters—each one a study in 
itself. The play was a sensation in New York, 
when produced there last spring. Everything that 
happens in “A Case of Emergency,” which 
Charles and Fannie Van will present next week 
is really funny. Mr. Van is particularly happy as 
the stage carpenter, while Miss Van, as the in- 
dignant and loquacious soubrette, is in her ele- 
ment. Most faithful impersonations of the 
Southern negroes will be given by the famous 
Nichols Sisters, in their skit, “The Kentucky 
Belles.” They dance well, and in their singing 
have a peculiar method of harmonizing their 
songs and splitting up their tempo that is well- 
nigh inimitable. The Four Floods, three males 
and one female, appropriately announce the act 
they will appear in as “The Acrobatic Merry 
Makers.” Their performance is both novel and 
diverting. Next week will be the last of The 
Avon Comedy Four; World and Kingston; The 
International Polo Teams, and The Six American 
Dancers. 
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MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting, Multigraphing 
Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 PacificBullding 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FRED by Ez- 
pert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
James 7. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

Pos aay Rae. 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 


All_ watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RinS ranted for 2 years. 


0’Farrell Street bet. 
‘(i r ji h P bh mt Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 


Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 

“A ROMANCE OF THE UNDERWORLD,” Written 
Especially for Vaudeville by Paul Armstrong—23 
People in the Cast; CHARLES & FANNIE VAN, in 
“A Case of Emergency”; NICHOLS SISTERS, “The 
Kentucky Belles”; FOUR FLOODS, Acrobatic Merry- 
Makers; AVON COMEDY FOUR; WORLD AND 
KINGSTON; INTERNATIONAL POLO TEAMS; 
NEW. DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES, Last Week— 
THE SIX AMERICAN DANCERS. 

Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 


e 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 
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THE McNAMARAS. 
(By National Socialist Press.) 

Were it not for the fact that Clarence Darrow, 
Job Harriman and other attorneys for the de- 
fense, are anxious for the McNamara case to 
begin, a move would be made that might cause 
a delay of many months in the proceedings. 

After he had shown his palpable prejudice in 
the case, there was a strong probability that the 
attorneys would ask for a change of judges. 
There was no inclination to take a change of 
venue as all parties are willing that the case 
should be tried in Los Angeles, where it started. 

Had the defense decided to ask for a change of 
judge, they would have filed affidavits calcu- 
lated to show prejudice and bias on the part of 
the judge. The district attorney would have filed 
affidavits tending to show that the judge was fair 
and just. The entire affair would, in that event, 
rest with the judge, but the defense would have 
appealed had the judge decided he was capable of 
handling the case. 

This whole procedure was carefully considered 
when Judge Bordwell gave his decision concern- 
ing the Harrington case. Harrington has been 
ordered by Bordwell to go before the grand jury 
and answer all questions propounded to him or 
go to jail for contempt. Harrington will prob- 
ably go before the grand jury, but it is doubtful 
if he betrays any of the secrets of the defense 
or takes the remote chance of endangering his 
clients. 

“We don’t.want to delay any longer,” said Dar- 
row. “We want to get into the fight without any 
postponements. Those boys are up in the jail, 
and they want some action. No one is more 
eager than I to have this thing started.” 

There has been some anxiety about Clarence 
Darrow’s health, but he made a statement today 
that he was feeling fine: “I am sure I am going 
to stand it all right, although I admit that the 
case will require a lot of physical vigor. I am 
strong, and when the case is actually started I 
do not think it will be as hard on me as it is 
right now. It is the suspense, the nervous strain, 
that is telling on me. I will be glad when the 
strain of expectation is over, and we are plunged 
into the case in earnest. 

“The McNamara boys are standing it well, 
but they, too, are eager for the trial to begin. 
Both are confident, and I am afraid they do not 
realize what a struggle this is going to be. If 
there is any delay, it will come from the prosecu- 
tion.” 

That the prosecution is determined to make the 
most of the prejudice on the part of the public is 
shown by the makeup of the jurymen who are 
being drawn. As an instance of the sort of jury 
they are preparing to spring on the defense it is 
shown that Harry Chandler, son-in-law of H. G. 
Otis, and the general manager of the “Times,” is 
one of those drawn for the jury. Chandler is, if 
possible, more vindictive and blood-thirsty than 
the old man himself. 

Chandler is the leader of the M. & M., and the 
most radical and bitter labor hater in Los An- 
geles. He is a strong man, capable and crafty. 
Of course, there is no chance of him being finally 
placed in the jury box, and it seems extremely 
doubtful if the defense would have to exhaust a 
peremptory challenge on him. Among other jury- 
men is Baker, proprietor of the Baker Iron 
Works, where the metal workers have been on 
strike over a year. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the M. & M. 

Two of the Llewellyn brothers, proprietors of 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, are also drawn on the 
jury. It was at this works that Ortie McManigal 
Says he placed the nitroglycerine that blew up a 
shanty and did a couple of thousand dollars dam- 
age. The Llewellyns have been fighting labor for 
years, and the strike in their works has been in 
Progress for eighteen months. 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY LEAGUE LETTER. 

J. H. Francis, the City Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles, is one of the strongest 
supporters of suffrage in the city. He said in an 
address given before the California Political 
Equality League, that “Woman’s ballot will not 
achieve the millennium. It will probably work no 
great reforms, or, at least, for but a short time. 
It may cause confusion, but woman still must be 
given the ballot for the sake of the race, for 
woman’s fate is the world’s fate. 

“Suffrage is only a part of the age-long struggle 
towards freedom. Government throughout the 
world’s history has been a struggle for power by 
some, a struggle to keep in power by others. 
When we refuse to give an individual freedom to 
make the most of his or her environments we 
refuse them a full share of life, and so their dis- 
enfranchisement is to women.” 

Helen MacGregor Todd, the Illinois factory 
inspector, in an address given before the Men’s 
City Club of Los Angeles last week, said: 

“I do not believe that defeat can come to equal 
suffrage in California. I feel that if you dignify 
woman here in California, it will affect our work 
in Illinois, in the East, in Europe. If you vote 
to class her with criminals, to reject her as a 
factor in government, it will lay like a black cloud 
on our struggle with the power of money, the 
element that wishes to grasp the power to absorb 
into a small class the wealth and resources of 
America.” 

Miss Todd described the long struggle the 
women of Chicago had to get a child-labor law 
passed; their vain efforts because they had no 
votes; their final awakening of public opinion, 
which gave them a law, and their later defeat 
because the law was not enforced. 

“That made suffragists of a lot of us,” she de- 
clared. “We women do not want new laws, we 
want, in the main, influence to help enforce the 
good laws we have. We want influence, through 
votes, to get good officers appointed, and appro- 
priations for the enforcement of the laws which 
protect human life.” 

The best of the reasons for woman suffrage 
given on the ballot to be cast at the constitutional 
election are the following: “Women have intel- 
ligence, perseverance and the honesty of purpose 
to assist in the uplifting of the race. They have 
a strength which should not be cast aside in the 
struggle for better things. The reasons why 
women should vote are the same as the reasons 
why men should vote—the same as the reason 
for having a republic rather than a monarchy. 
To vote is simply to express one’s opinion, and 
a ballot is the instrument used. Speaking gener- 
ally, the only real qualification governing its use 
is intelligence, for without intelligence one’s 
opinion is worthless. Equal suffrage would in- 
crease the proportion of educated voters. The 
high schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys.” 


i 
OAKLAND MACHINISTS RESOLVE. 

On the evening of the 19th inst. the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by Oak- 
land Lodge No. 284, International Association of 
Machinists: 

“Whereas, The growing power of corporate 
wealth over the liberties of the common people 
of our country has reached a point involving the 
very life of the republic itself; and 

“Whereas, There exists at present upon the 
part of the common people of the State of Cali- 
fornia a determination to recover the powers of 
self-government that have been wrested from 
them; and 

“Whereas, An opportunity to make effective 
their will presents itself on the 10th day of Octo- 
ber, 1911, at which time the electors will be en- 
abled to so vote as to amend the constitution of 
the State, securing to the people the right of 
initiative and referendum together with the power 


to recall unfaithful public servants, including the 
judiciary; and 

“Whereas, We believe the recall to be the 
only effective means of controlling a judicial 
ruling power that has violated the constitution 
of the United States, violated the rights of the 
State, invaded the legislative function, and be- 
come an instrument of oppression through judi- 
cial legislation; and 

“Whereas, Great pressure is at this time being 
brought to bear by the agents of special privilege 
to defeat these wholesome measures; and there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of Oakland 
Lodge No. 284, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, citizens and electors of California, in 
regular meeting assembled, do hereby heartily 
indorse Senate Constitutional Amendment 22 
(No. 7 on the ballot), establishing the initiative 
and referendum, together with Senate Consti- 
tutional Amendment 23 (No. 8 on the ballot), 
establishing the recall of all elective officials, in- 
cluding judges, and call upon the members of 
organized labor and their sympathizers—in short 
all friends of human liberty and of human prog- 
ress everywhere—to rally to the support of these 
great instruments of common well-being; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be furnished the press for publication.” 


—_@_______ 
“So that young heiress has promised to marry 
you?” “Yes, in three years.” “Isn’t that a good 


while to wait?” “It may be; but she’s worth her 
wait in gold.” 


Secure and Profitable 


The wise man keeps part of his money in a 
reliable savings bank. If you are making 
money now why not put aside something for 
a rainy day. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 
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CLOTHING 
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Agents Carhartt Overalls 
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Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, October 3d, Presi- 
dent Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited: J. Shanis, clarinet, Local 
No. 60; S. DeSanctis, violin, Local No. 20; P. De 
Sanctis, harp, Local No. 20. 

Transfer withdrawn: Trev Sharp, Local No. 
199, 

Permission was granted members to play with 
the Stewart Orchestra, Oakland, October 12th, 
at regular rates. 

Members knowing themselves to be delinquent 
for dues and assessments for the third quarter 
will please pay the same at once to Financial Sec- 
retary A. S. Morey, and thereby avoid publication. 

T. L. Coleman, Local No. 310, is reported 
playing a two-weeks’ engagement at the Cort 
Theatre. 

All members who have not as yet returned or 
made settlement for picnic tickets will have the 
same charged against their accounts as dues for 
the fourth quarter. Same being an action taken 
by the union meeting of two months ago. Mem- 
bers will please take notice and make settlement 
as soon as possible. 

Notices are being sent out for a special meeting 
on Wednesday, October 11th, at 10:30 a. m. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held on Thursday, October 19th, instead of 
Thursday, October 12th, as that day is Columbus 
Day, and on account of the number of members 
that will probably be employed it was thought 
best to postpone the meeting for one week. 

a eee 
STREET CAR MEN. 

At the last meeting of the local division of the 
Amalgamated Society of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees, held last Sunday, Richard Cor- 
nelius made his report concerning the business 
transacted at the St. Joseph convention, giving a 
detailed account of the proceedings. 

It was decided to change the meeting dates, so 
that in the future this organization will meet on 
the first and third Sundays of each month, at 
610 Third Avenue, between B and C streets. 

—_¢__ 
WORKERS’ HOME BILL. 
By J. A. Kinghorn-Jones. 

It is so simple that every worker can under- 
stand and unite to carry it out. 

It is independent of parties; therefore, free from 
political inferno. 

It can be carried through by the 4th of July, 
1912, with the present administration in office. 
It matters not what tag Congressmen, Senators, 
President, Supreme Court Judges wear; no need 
to wait ten, twenty, or forty years for all to be 
tagged Socialist. 

It saves the waste of time and money spent 
over elections, because it matters not one iota 
who is elected—one worry less. 

It will prove that industrialism—united labor— 
has the power to obtain everything on which they 
agree; it is simple justice—equal rights—for work- 
ingmen and bankermen. 

It is the purest strain of Socialism, and will 
eventually abolish usury in all its forms of rent, 
interest, profit. 

It will prove labor to be more powerful than 
gold, although the bankers—the real government 
of this country—have given to gold the unnatural 
and fictitious power of usury. 

It is the only plan yet suggested that will allay 
the general discontent, and thus avert the im- 
pending, expected revolution. 

It is a clear-cut “casus belli”’—people’s money 
versus bankers’ money. Money that will only 
exchange services, not the money which steals 
the services of the workers. 

The plan of campaign—this is ready—proves 
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S. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Washington and 11th Streets, Oakland 


The Best Suits 
for Men 


$15.00 


New arrivals in our famous $15 Suits for 
Men have just been opened up. Classy 
browns and grays, that are full of style, 
and are right in fabric and coloring. New 
serges from the famous American Woolen 
Mills; fast color navy blue serges, built in 
a variety of pretty models. 


These are all cut on the newest fall pat- 
tern; they are hand-tailored throughout, 
lined with serge, and are constructed to 
give unlimited service, and to retain their 
shape under any and all conditions. Being 
made in our own factory, and sold without 
the usual middleman’s profit, it is but 
natural that these suits should be a better 
buy for you than any other suits upon the 
market. Big new stocks are awaiting your 
selection. We'd like you to inspect them 
today, but tomorrow will do just as well if 
more convenient to you. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 


Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 
American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Standard Box Factory. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 
Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 
Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


victory certain, and provides against any suffering 
from want in the fight which will be carried out 
in the open. 

It will place the power of control in the hands 
of those who produce. Workers produce all 
wealth, but have no voice in its distribution. 
Workers are the only class necessary for any 
nation, but have not the slightest influence in 
making the laws. Scheming shirkers have given 
an unnatural, fictitious power to gold which en- 
ables them to steal all the products of the work- 
ers—barring enough to keep them workable—to 
produce more wealth. 

This is the A B C of the proposition. Those 
lazy, indifferent people who meet every good sug- 
gestion with “let-the-other-fellow-do-it,” are posi- 
tive obstructions in the road of human progress. 


——— } 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

There will be a special election held on Octo- 
ber 13th to vote on six propositions submitted to 
the referendum by the recent convention. 

Born, to the wife of E. C. Fairchild, on Sep- 
tember 28th, a boy and a girl. The boy died, but 
the mother and daughter are doing well. 


The San Francisco Convention League has is- 
sued figures showing the number of persons who 
have visited San Francisco in the last year to 
attend conventions. The figures given as to the 
actual validation of railroad tickets for conven- 
tions in the last six months are: National Edu- 
cational Association, 13,000; Eagles, 13,000; In- 
ternational Typographical Union, 7200; and In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 6000. Ac- 
cording to the estimates made by the league in 
advance of these conventions, the typographical 
attendance, in proportion to estimates, has ex- 
ceeded all others in actual numbers. 


Following are the propositions to be voted upon 
at the special election: First Proposition—To 
provide that in the laws of the International 
Union the beneficial statutes shall be grouped; 
Second Proposition—To more clearly define the 
duties of representatives; Third Proposition—To 
increase the salary of the mailer or (third) vice- 
president from $100 to $200 per annum; Fourth 
Proposition—To increase the number of indorsing 
unions necessary to the submission of an amend- 
ment from 50 to 100, and fix the time for obtain- 
ing indorsements at three months; Fifth Proposi- 
tion—To establish a graduated burial benefit and 
collect an assessment of one-half of one per cent 
for its maintenance; Sixth Proposition—To grad- 
ually bring about the abolition of the piece-scale 
system on machines. 


William Boener, a former organizer for Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, and Samuel Olsen, a 
former member of the executive board of the 
same organization, have been arrested at Chicago, 
charged with murder in the first degree on the 
evidence of Jack Daly, for the slugging of Rush 
V. Dennon, a non-union printer. Daly, in his 
evidence at the preliminary trial, says that the 
two men paid him for the work. He also says 
that he received money from George R. O’Brien, 
president of Typographical Union No. 16. The 
case is brought by Pinkerton detectives. 

Souvenirs and badges are still on hand at the 
secretary’s office and may be purchased by those 
desiring them as long as they last. In accordance 
with a recommendation of the convention com- 
mittee, and concurred in by the union at its last 
meeting the book and badge will be sold together 
for $1.00. 


The special meeting held last Sunday afternoon 
thoroughly discussed about one-half of the scale 
committee’s report. Action on the balance of the 
report was deferred until the next regular meet- 
ing, October 29th. 


Mayor “Pet” Clayton of St. Joseph, Mo., ap- 
peared at the convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electrical Railway Em- 
ployees, which recently closed in that city, with 
Typographical Union badges dangling on _ his 
breast. The carmen elected him an honorary 
member of their organization. He will make St. 
Joseph famous among trade unions. 

The “Examiner” chapel at its last meeting cele- 
brated the thirty-first anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of that paper and passed resolutions 
highly commending both the founder and Wil- 
liam R. Hearst for the support given organized 
labor during all these years. 

Perry Barnes, foreman of the Denver “Times,” 
is making a short visit to the Pacific Coast. He 
left Saturday last for Los Angeles. 

The union unanimously decided to start a cam- 
paign for the adoption of the amendment to 
section 108 submitted to the last convention by 
Delegate Koop of Chicago, and a committee was 
elected to carry out this purpose. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABCR COUNCIL UNIONS 
Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 

Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 38—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple, 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet list and 38d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Samer. No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet lst and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet list and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Tiv. Hall, Albion ave., between 16th 


Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 8d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

ae irae ao eae 8d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
3 4th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

“igar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st, and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Miectstoa! Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 

ulton. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

ie Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 


Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13080—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
po hag Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 31¢ 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays. Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
ore Renen Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 3438 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall. 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak, 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 428—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall. 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen's Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. i. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet 1st and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 
ket. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas, Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

yd Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet list Friday, 
Labor Council Hall. 316 14th, 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—H. Will, 73A 
De Long Ave. 
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Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

de trae Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
nia Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 6536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
ick. Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

ur 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

bial oe ee 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Lé&bel League, Local 258—Mrs. 


Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


For Women in Union and Home 


In Germany 9,400,000, France 6,800,000, Austria 
5,600,000 and England 5,300,000 women are em- 


ployed in manufactures and trades. To every~ 


100 workmen in Austria there are 42 women, 
France 34, Italy 32, Germany 30, Switzerland 29, 
England 24, and Sweden 21. According to a 
consular report, the amount of work by women 
is steadily increasing, especially in small ventures. 

On the evening of September 16th, there was 
held in Cooper Union, New York, a_ great 
mass meeting under the auspices of the Women’s 
Political Union. This meeting was addressed 
by the Governors of the five suffrage States. The 
profits of this meeting are to be donated to the 
California campaign. Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., is 
in California to take part in the campaign. Mrs. 
Rogers is a most effective out-door speaker, and 
will be in California from now until October 10th. 

President Gompers says: “I am for unquali- 
fied woman suffrage as a matter of human justice. 
It is unfair that women should be governed by 
laws in the making of which they have no voice. 
Men would feel that they were used badly if 
they did not have that right, and women natu- 
rally feel the same.” 

Colonel Watrous, a veteran newspaper man of 
Wisconsin, says that while he has not always be- 
lieved in equal suffrage, the fact that under pres- 
ent conditions women are brought into daily con- 
tact. with the same problems which engage the 
attention of men, has led him to realize that the 
ballot is as necessary for women as for men. 

Facing determined opposition, and fighting 
without a murmur, 500 women in Brownsville 
have gained a signal victory over their employers. 
The employers weré banded together by a strong 
organization and laughted at and treated with 
derision the demands of the women for a higher 
wage scale and a shorter work day. The women, 
too, were members of an organization, Local No. 
2 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and when the battle ended their union was 
intact, while the association of the employers was 
shattered to pieces. 
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Home Finding 
Season is 
here 


LOW 


SETTLERS’ FARES | 


in effect September 15 
to October 15, 1911, 
from the East to 


CALIFORNIA 
Via 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Here are some of them: 


From 
Council Bluffs ....$25.00 
Omaha: 2222.25 25.00 
Kansas City. ........... 25.00 
Denver ..... 
Houston 


New Orleans ........ 32.00 
Ghicasori22y 33-00 
New York:..22-2 50.00 


Write to us for others 
and details of rates and 
routes. 


884 Market Street. 
Palace Hotel, 
Market St. Ferry Depot, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 | 


B. KATSCHINSHI 


LABOR CLARION. 


DO YOU MEAN IT? 

The time for discussion is over, and the time 
to strike has come. Election day is October 10th, 
and if you really want the recall, the initiative 
and the referendum, here is a chance for you to 
help get votes, and votes is what Amendments 
7 and 8 on the ballot need. 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet which will 
explain to the voters: 

First—Who oppose direct legislation, and who 
are for it. 

Second—Exactly what initiative, referendum 
and recall are, what good they do, and how they 
work. 

Third—Special attention is paid to the “recall 
of judges.” 

Fourth—A cut of the sample ballot is printed, 
showing exactly how to vote correctly for the 
people’s amendments. 

The pamphlet is written in plain language, and 
tells briefly exactly what the voters want to 
know. 

It is important that these leaflets should be 
taken into the shops and factories, and distributed 
among the masses of the voters before election, 
and be used on election day as sample ballots 
and used by the volunteer committees, appointed 
by the trade-union locals to work at the polls. 

This communication is addressed to you—the 
man who is reading this article, not merely sec- 
retaries or to locals, but it is also addressed to 
you if you are a local secretary, and have been 
asleep on your job. 

Now, I will send these pamphlets free of any 
cost if you will drop me a letter or postal card 
and tell me exactly how many of these you can 
use to advantage, appoint yourself a committee 
of one to do your share to get the greatest tools 
for abolition of graft and corporation rule ever 
devised, and write today. Remember! State how 
many copies to send. Fraternally, 

JUDSON KING, 
231 Lick Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


ee ere 
Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 


to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *4¥ 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREE 


Women. 


Opp. STOCKTON 
Commercial Building 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


Here You Will Find 


Union Stamped Shoes for Dress, Union Stamped 
Shoes for Work. The Union Card Displayed in the 
Window and Union Clerks to fit you properly. 


Not only are our styles correct, and the 


quality of our shoes dependable, but we 


also guarantee to save you from 50c. to 


$2.00 on each pair purchased. 


| We have 500 Styles of Union Stamped Shoes for Men and $2.50 to $6.00 | 


All shapes, all Leathers. 


eee ee 


Friday, October 6, 1911. 


Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 


Agent. 
Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 


A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 


physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


FROM THE SOUTH. 
(Contributed by Los Angeles Strike Committee.) 

In our last letter we reported about the re- 
newed activity of our men on the picket line. 
This condition became so alarming to the M. 
and M. that the police were once more pressed 
into service and they started to run down our 
men in automobiles and shoot at them. For- 
tunately none of our men have been injured. 
Despite all this our men are still watching the 
shops and doing all that they could be reasonably 
asked to do. 

The political struggle grows more acute, and 
our men are beginning to realize that their only 
hope of winning the present struggle lies in 
getting control of the municipal government. 
Just imagine, brothers, policemen being put to 
work in the struck shops, convicts from the peni- 
tentiary being paroled for the purpose of scab- 
bing and judges sentencing men to scab. These 
are only a few of the events that have made the 
labor unions and the Socialist Party combine to 
try and get relief. 

We are not alone in this political fight, hosts 
of others are sick and tired of being taxed and 
ordinance ridden, and are looking to the Union 
Labor-Socialist Party for relief. Financial sup- 
port is lacking at this time, but we believe after 
the primary that lots of small merchants will 
support us financially. At the present time the 
majority of the financial support has come from 
the labor unions. 

With all these calls for aid the Los Angeles 
union men are doing their best to pay the strike 
assessment, and we once more beeseech our 
brothers in the north and other parts of the State 
to bear with us just a little longer and not have 
this valiant struggle fall by the wayside at this 
critical period. 

Relief is near at hand, and victory within our 
grasp. We have struggled and fought too long, 
brothers, to give up now. Two much of the hard 
earnings of our people have been poured into 
Los Angeles. Our men here have lost their 
homes and sacrificed their all in this great strug- 
gle, and when election day comes you will find 
that the working men and women in Los An- 
geles have learned their lesson and learned it 
well. At the coming convention of the State 
Federation of Labor at Bakersfield, we hope that 
all of the delegates will see the necessity of some 
action being taken to continue this fight until the 
Union Labor-Socialist ticket is elected. 

As the day of the McNamara trial draws 
nearer, the district attorney with his grand jury 
is doing all he can to hamper the defense. 
Everything is against us, brothers, but thank God 
we have an abiding faith in the innocence of 
these brothers, and God is just and in His infinite 
mercy will see that no harm befalls them. 

The fight started June 1, 1910. The fight is 
still on and the rank and file of organized labor 
are just as determined to win the eight-hour day 
for Los Angeles and the Pacific Coast as when 
it started. Again we say the fight is still on, 
“Lay on, Macduff, and damned be he who first 
doth cry, hold, enough.” 

ee ea ee eee 
Ask for the union label, card and button. 


